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Arrangement by Mrs. T. W. Lewis in the N. Y. Horticultural 
Society Exhibit. Note “spoon flowers” on the right (see pg. 9) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE—BINDING JOURNALS 

One-third of the index for Vol. XII is printed in this issue. You may send in your 12 issues of 
Vol. XII with $1.50 and we will complete your index, bind the volume in cloth, and return it post- 
paid in February. For missing copies of the JOURNAL add 25c each. 

You may also bind at the same time, your six issues which comprise Volume XI (July 1939— 
Dec., 1939, inc.). Remove the index of Vol. XI from the Jan., 1940 JouRNAL. This volume can 
be bound for $1.50. Without extra charge we will include the Ten-Y ear Cumulative Index in the 
front of Vol. XI. 

The Ten-year Index of about 120 pages, will be bound separately for $1.50. Libraries will receive 
a special letter regarding this index which will be available after January 31. 

No more copies can be bound after February 10th. Bindings for foreign countries cost 15¢ extra 
per volume. Back volumes of the JOURNAL may be bound at this time for $1.50 each. Please send 
check or money-order with all orders, as we cannot send invoices for bindings. 

Three more issues will complete ‘Colorado Cacti.” You should remove these sections from your 
JOURNALS and have this monograph bound separately. ‘Colorado Cacti” will complete the fourth 
book which has been made possible by installment printing, the others being: ‘“The Cactaceae”’ 11/, 
volumes, $14.50; ‘California Cacti” $1.00; “‘Pronouncing Glossary’’ $3.85. These books and a 





complete set of bound JOURNALS now have a value of $117.00, on an investment of $45.00. 


NEW SERIES 

We are planning a series of articles that should be 
helpful to beginners and those who have learned by 
experience can be of great help. The subject is ‘How 
to Start a Collection.” From the advice received, there 
will be an actual collection started in California, and 
one in three other sections of the country. Each will 
start with the same plants, adapt the culture to his lo- 
cality and report (with photographs) to the JOURNAL. 
From the advice received we hope to start four collec- 
tions and by following directions carefully we expect 
good results and a low mortality of plants. 

We want volunteers who have the time to carry out 
instructions, care for the plants promptly, and who are 
equipped to photograph plants. Some will house their 
collections indoors while others may construct frames, 
cloth houses or small glass houses. The only material 
that will be furnished without charge may be plants 
which will be sent for experimentation. Some of the 
dealers will be glad to cooperate and test out material 
under varied conditions. This will ultimately resort 
to a flower contest which is the goal of all cactophiles. 
Of course some localities may carry~heavy handicaps 
so that all contestants have a Coie chance. 

During these winter months please help us start 
now by: 1. Volunteering to serve as an experimenter, 
stating what facilities you have and a sample of your 
photography. 2. Recommendations as to rules, pur- 
poses, plans, and procedure. 3. List of 10 cacti and 10 
succulents that every beginner should start with— 
these should be selected for their ease in culture, free 
flowering, and low cost. 

As an example, we have heard Dr. Poindexter say 


Scott HASELTON, 136 W. Union, Pasadena, Calif. 


that a beginner should take half a dozen plants all of 
the same kind and size and pot in various soils. Give 
them different exposures and varying amounts of water, 
food, etc. What inexpensive plants would be quickest 
and most suitable for this experiment? 

Please act immediately and see how much progress 
we can obtain from these “beginners.” Wouldn't it 
be a satisfaction if we can help them to avoid root- 
mealy bugs, etiolation, rot, etc., etc.? 

Scott HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


NEW EPIPHYLLUM ORIGINATIONS 


BLANCO (Poindexter, 1941)—8 inch flower, white. 
Outer petals reflexed, pale amber. 

ENCHANTRESS (Poindexter, 1941)—Flower 7 
inches, color described as light burnt-orange apricot 
with a golden glow. Petals veined with chrome red, 
crimson throat. 

GYPSY GIRL (Poindexter, 1941)—Free flowering. 
Flower full petaled; outer petals flame color shaded 
tan; inner petals bronzy purple shaded violet. 
LUAVI (Poindexter, 1941)—Compact plant. 
flowering, pink. 

NELLIE (Poindexter, 1941)—Flowers 6 to 7 inches. 
Petals pastel crimson, with white centers, resembling 
a white centered Shirley poppy. 

THUNDER CLOUD (Poindexter, 1941)—Flower 
very dark; outer petals black-red with scarlet center 
stripe; innermost petals deep purple with deep red 
center stripe. 

TOTO (Poindexter, 1941)—Free flowering, with 
wide-open, good sized flowers, light purple. 


Free 
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Haworthia limifolia Marl. nat. size. Also leaves showing: 
A, face. B, back. Nat. size. 


Notes on Haworthias 


By J. R. BROWN 


Haworthia limifolia, Marl. in Trans. Roy. Soc. leaves concave, back of leaves rounded and ob- 


S. Afr. I (1910) 409, Pl. XXVII, 4. liquely keeled, both sides of leaves with numer- 
Plant stemless, 6-8 cm. in diam. Leaves ous, undulating, transverse, file-like ridges. 
crowded, 3-4 cm. long, 18-20 mm. wide to- Peduncle, includ. the raceme, 25-40 cm. tall; 


wards the base, dark brownish green, face of  perianth slightly 2-lipped, green, the tube 10-12 
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mm. long, slightly inflated below, the recurved 
segments 5-6 mm. long with a touch of pink and 
a green midrib. 

‘The surface markings of the leaves are quite 
different from those of any other species and 
might be sufficient to constitute a new section, 
viz., Limifoliae, on account of the similarity of 
the surface to that of a coarse file.” 

Locality: Barberton Distr., Transvaal. 

Described by Dr. Marloth from plants which 
flowered at Capetown, in Dec., 1908. 

The plant shown in the illustration of this 
Haworthia is a fine mature specimen, which 
measured slightly over 9 cm. in diam., and was 
grown outdoors in the garden of Mr. E. C. Hum- 
mel of Inglewood. The color of the plant, in- 
cluding the file-like ridges, is a uniform, very 
dark brownish-green. Two of the oldest leaves 
are illustrated, A shows the face and B the back, 
the lighter coloring in the lower half of the 
leaves is due to the lack of chlorophyll owing to 
the leaves being so very closely crowded. The 
great similarity of the unbroken, undulating 
ridges on face and back can be noted, also, the 
obscure oblique keel can be seen towards the 
margin at the right of B. 

Attention is called to the leaf markings for the 
reason that there is evidently a form of this 
Haworthia in cultivation, differing from the type 
in its narrower and longer leaves of a somewhat 
lighter brownish-green color and with the ridges 
more or less broken and often subtuberculate. 

Haworthia limifolia is at present placed in the 
sect. Margaritiferae, Haw. and is proliferous by 
means of fairly stout, underground stolons, so 
that the young plants may appear at some dis- 
tance from the parent plant if the growth is not 
confined by a pot or similar container. It flowers 
in So. California from Jan. to March. 

CHICAGO HERALD AMERICAN 

The December 1st Herald American carried an il- 
lustrated cactus story by Deanette M. Small and there 
was a response of 1100 requests for a free pamphlet 
“Cacti Growing at Home.” All that was required to 
obtain this pamphlet was a self-addressed stamped 


envelope. The Garden Editor gave cactus a real boost 
with such informative material. 
EPIPHYLLUM CALENDAR 

R. W. Poindexter Nursery, Compton, Calif.,, issued 
a 1941 calendar showing an Epiphyllum flower in full 
color. Last year the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles used a full color crayon draw- 
ing of an Epiphyllum flower for their calendar 

The February issue of Sunset Magazine had a beauti- 
ful study of several distinctive Epiphyllum flowers. 
These plants are fast gaining popularity and our 
prophecy of their future is fast being realized. 


DE-GRAFTING 
(Not written for the Grafting Column) 

They're all fixed. I’m just back from my glasshouse 
where I de-grafted 203 cacti. I butchered them, stock 
from scion. They weren't aesthetic. It was a difficult 
self-assignment. I took a firm grip on myself and a 
firmer grip on my hack-saw and went to work. It’s 
done. 

Sure, the plants were growing. Some were plump 
as a guinea hen and pretty as a speckled pup! But they 
were unaesthetic. Better to have a puny imitation of 
a cactus growing on its own roots than to have a full- 
blown specimen on roots borrowed. 

I'm not a commercial grower and there really is no 
need for me to hurry up the growth of my cacti by 
grafting them. A static hobby is the thing. Make cactus 
collecting like stamps, china elephants and match 
covers. 

I shudder at the hours I've wasted. Watching grafts 
made by experts. Reading everything on the subject. 
I've sown cereus hybrids by the box. Propagated 
Nyctocereus serpentinus and Opuntia subulata by the 
foot. Reaped Acanthocereus pentagonus by the yard. 
All for grafting stock which I might well have never 
used, 

And the waste of materials!! The wrapping cord I've 
knotted up. The rubber bands I've stretched and the 
knife blades I've whetted away. They were only to 
make my collection unaesthetic. 

Shame on those dealers who sold me grafted plants! 
They assured me that I would be paying higher prices 
for rare cacti were it not for the fact that they could 
propagate them more rapidly by grafting. I should 
have known they were just trying to get paid for un- 
saleable stocks! 

Somewhere I got the distorted idea that a sturdy, 
healthy stock, lifting its scion’s head above the rank 
and file of low-growing plants, was attractive. It was, 
if it bloomed and grew and retained its symmetry. I 
had come to admire a well-knitted graft as the hall- 
mark of nursery workmanship. 

Getting back to those plants I've just de-grafted. I 
wonder how some of my little gems will do on their 
own roots. For one, I'm thinking of Solisia pectinata. 
It has always been a problem child for me unless 
grafted. Perhaps others don’t find it difficult on its 
own roots. Once I grafted a cristate of the species on 
a sturdy stock. It became a terrible monstrosity with 
black central spines, not the least interesting when 
compared with botanical descriptions of the species. 

I'm worrying, too, about Wilcoxia poselgeri. Do 
you know how it looks when growing up through its 
native chaparral? And how it appears after a few 
months cultivation on its own roots in your garden? 

There are others, too. Tiny Pelecyphora valdeziana, 
rare Mam. Wrightii, temperamental M. pottsii, fragile 
Opuntia glomerata and a host of others which seem to 
need better roots than their own. I'm a bit doubtful 
now that I've thrown their stocks over the back fence. 

W.D. HALL, Texas. 
GLOSSARY 

“A Brief Glossary of the More Common Botanical 
and Horticultural Terms’’ appeared in the Bulletin of 
Popular Information (July 19, 1940) of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. This 20-page glos- 
sary was compiled by Clarence E. Kobuski. 


NEW RECORD FOR GROWTH 


Mr. A. S. Harmer sent the following clipping from a Washington paper: ‘“World’s Largest Cactus — A giant 
Suguaro Cactus located about 15 miles northeast of Phoenix, Ariz., on the desert is 50 feet high, has 49 arms on 
it and is nearly 30 YEARS OLD.” Mr. Harmer marvels at such growth and suggests that you place one of these 
giants on your window sill, sit down and watch it grow. Such publicity shows the misinformation being broad- 


cast and the need of authentic articles. 
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1941 EPIPHYLLUM CATALOG 


R. W. Poindexter Nursery, 1000 N. Temple St., 
Compton, Calif., has issued its first illustrated cata- 
log on Epiphyllums. This attractive list contains 24 
pages 6x9 and has a natural color photo on the cover 
by Haselton. There are five other illustrations with 
about one hundred brief descriptions of the best species 
and his own hybrids. The catalog contains a mass of 
helpful information such as the synonyms under which 
the same plants are also known. Quoting from page 
four, “Our list of varieties is in four divisions. The 
first covers Our own new introductions. The second 
headed ‘General Price List,’ covers those varieties 
which we are actively propagating. The third division, 
headed ‘Reserved List,’ is to be regarded as a special 
check list and includes everything not elsewhere listed. 
We hope we are doing epiphyllum growers in general 
a service in maintaining this list as complete as pos- 
sible so that names and unusual varieties can be checked 
now or in the future. There are some very fine things in 
this list which will undoubtedly interest amateurs who 
are sufficiently advanced to make large collections, as 
well as professional growers. As you can readily real- 
ize, it is impossible to keep a stock of rooted propaga- 
tions always available on too large a number of varie- 
ties. Therefore we can only furnish items included in 
this Reserve List in the form of unrooted cuttings. The 
fourth division includes only wild epiphyllums (techni- 
cally known as ‘species epiphyllums’) and their rela- 
tives. 

“Considerable confusion has been caused in the past 
by duplication of names, even in the case of well known 
varieties. The Standard Names Committee of the Epi- 
phyllum Society of America is working to better this 
condition and names are being standardized as rapidly 
as possible. Names which have already been approved 
are indicated by the abbreviation ‘std.’ To enable you 
to check names in other catalogs, we list (syn.) all the 
synonyms we have encountered. As a further check, we 
give the name of the originator (in parentheses) after 
the name of each variety whose originator we have been 
able to ascertain. There are a number of varieties 
which are quite similar to each other though recog- 
nized as distinct by the Standard Names Committee. 
In such cases, we prefer to grow only the best of each 

roup so that each plant on our list is clearly different 
rom any other. For completeness, we list such names 
with the notation, ‘similar to.’ ” 

Realizing the danger to the growers of Epiphyllums 
because of their ambitious desire to create and market 
thousands of hybrids under fanciful names, Dr. Poin- 
dexter destroys hundreds of hybrids yearly rather than 
flood the market with undesirable plants which do not 
come up to his requirements. Unless Epiphyllum deal- 
ers change their methods and list only distinctive and 
strong hybrids they will soon confuse their trade to 
such an extent that buyers will have no confidence in 
listings. 

Regarding hybrids, Dr. Poindexter says, “There is 
no money in plant breeding. This can readily be seen 
when you realize how much work, overhead and time 
go into the production of new epiphyllums. The pro- 
cess is as follows: choosing promising parents, the 
flowers are hand pollinated. This is simple and easy, 
as epiphyllums are self-sterile and must have pollen 
from another variety to make fruit. The fruits ripen 
in September, and are cleaned, the seed being put away 
in labeled packages. Hundreds of crosses are made each 
year. The seed must be aged for nine months, so it is 
planted the following summer. The seedlings are weak 
and slow-growing at first and four years, or even longer, 
may be required before the first bloom is obtained. 


By this time the seedling has become a specimen size 
plant, and costs much more to produce than a standard 
variety of equal size. About 90% of the seedlings are 
destroyed as soon as they flower. The best 10% are 
grown on for a couple of years longer for further ob- 
servation, and in the end only about 2% of the seed- 
lings are named and listed. Nevertheless, the fascina- 
tion of seeing new seedlings bloom for the first time 
is so great that we continue to grow them. 

“We are working toward certain definite objectives. 
First of all, healthy, vigorous plants which are ex- 
ceptionally free flowering. In this connection it is 
nesessary to discard those which are ‘pulled down’ and 
become withered under the burden of a heavy crop of 
flowers, as many of the present standard varieties do. 
In company with other breeders, we are working for 
small, compact plants which do not take up too much 
room and are suitable for wintering in homes or small 
conservatories of limited space. We are also attempt- 
ing to breed varieties which will bloom in the fall or 
which are extra early or late, so as to prolong the 
flowering season. 

“In addition to these objectives, we are of course 
working for large flowers, for brilliant or unusval 
colors and for graceful or imposing flower shapes. And 
with no small measures of success, for the epiphyllums 
present a plastic material with apparently unlimited 
possibilities for variation and improvement.”’ 

Page 20 contains helpful cultural notes. ‘‘Epiphyl- 
lums do not like to be grown under glass. The best 
results were had by those who kept their plants outside 
all summer and as much of the spring and fall as were 
safe from frost. Porches, lath houses or arbors, or out 
in the garden with partial shade from trees or build- 
ings were found to be satisfactory locations. A main 
difficulty seemed to be keeping the plants cool enough 
during the winter weather. Practically all the question- 
naires indicated that the plants were wintered too 
warm. Of course it is difficult to hold them around 
the 45° optimum if they are kept in living rooms, as 
they often must be. Too much heat, combined with 
winter lack of light causes spindly growth, and tends 
to discourage spring blooming by depriving the plant 
of its needed winter rest. 

“Favorite flowers vary with individual taste, some of 
our correspondents preferring the vivid purples and 
reds while others like the more delicate pinks, whites 
and yellow-whites. There is good agreement on which 
flower well: Ackermannii, Vive Rouge, Gloria, Amber 
Queen, Conway's Giant, Eden, Hermosissimus, Vivi- 
ana, Stenopetalum and Oxypetalum are among those 
mentioned. Of these Ackermannii blooms most freely, 
but its flowers are not so showy as the others.” 








CACTUS EXCHANGE 

Last meeting of the Southern California Cactus Ex- 
change held Dec. 19, marked the election of officers 
for the coming year. Officers elected were: Homer 
Rush, president; Jack Ginter, vice-president; C. J. 
McCourt, Secretary; and Frank Mark, treasurer. Gil- 
bert Tegelberg was chosen as 3-year trustee. The mem- 
bership is looking forward to another successful year 
under the new regime. 

Programs are already being arranged in advance for 
the future meetings. Next meeting which is to be held 
Jan. 19, will feature a lecture by W. T. Marshall. As 
yet the subject has not been announced, but his talks 
have always proven interesting as well as instructive, 
so a large attendance is expected. 

Meetings are held on the third Sunday of each month 
in the Exposition Park Recreation Building, 3996 Men- 
lo Ave., Los Angeles. Visitors are always cordially 
invited. GEo. OLIN. 
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CACTUS LURE 


By Price Cross, Texas 


Last Christmas, for a holiday trip, we drove to 
the southernmost point of the county of Brew- 
ster, left our car in a ranchman’s yard, whose 
house is on the bank of the Rio Grande, waded 
the icy water of the river (up to our hips) just a 
few yards from Mariscal Canyon, and then, after 
hiring a burro to carry our bedding and food, 
we proceeded to walk seventy-five miles south 
into the Los Pinos Mountains. Because of a de- 
lay in making arrangements for crossing we were 
pushed for time, but even so we had a wonderful 
opportunity to examine and enjoy the vegetation 
and the country. Fortunately for us this section 
had just experienced two weeks of rainy weather 
—as a matter of fact, our first morning in Mexico 
we walked in a downpour. Otherwise we would 
have had considerable difficulty finding water. 
As it was, we went sometimes all day without 
seeing so much as a tenaja and some nights we 
had to make dry camp. 

The legendary Los Pinos Mountains failed to 
disclose the heavily wooded areas we had ex- 
pected. Instead, we found a few junipers and 
thickets of oak not over three feet high. We 
photographed a beautiful clump of Echinocereus 
longisetus and much lecheguilla at an altitude 
of 7200 feet, near the summit of the range. It 
is hard for anyone to believe that we made this 
trip in six days, three on the way down, one 
going to the top of the mountain, and two days 
in returning. A forty-two mile trip in one day 
is nothing to be sneezed at. 

Many of the plants I saw on the trip were old 
friends whom I met for the first time in their 
natural surroundings. But, of course, because of 
my rather meager botanical education, I saw 
many plants that were strangers and others that 
were similar to some I'd seen but which I could 
not identify to my entire satisfaction. Shortly 
after we crossed the river we began seeing hand- 
some plants of Echinocactus horizonthalonius 
and Thelocactus bicolor, not to mention the 
many Mammillaria candida, Escobaria tuber- 
culosa and several varieties of Coryphantha. 


And, of course there were huge clumps of E. 
stramineus on every side. I'd like to take that 


trip again but with some person who is familiar 
with the many “‘new”’ plants which I saw. The 
most exciting discovery I made though was the 
Echinocereus longisetus and the most beautiful 
yucca I’ve ever seen. 

Because of the fact that one of my party had 
a permit to bring back plants we were able to 
return home with a few of our finds. You can 
understand why we did not bring more plants 
back when you remember that we had to carry 
on our backs whatever we dug up, and we were 
hitting a lively pace all the way. I have five 
small yuccas growing in my yard which I hope 
some day will be as beautiful as those I saw in 
Los Pinos, and I have several plants of E. /ongi- 
setus which are growing oak putting on new 
heads, not to mention an assortment of Cory- 
phanthas and Mammillarias. 

My trip last summer was not so strenuous, 
covered more territory, and lasted for fifteen 
days. We camped out the whole time, spent as 
much of our time as possible in the mountains 
and out-of-the-way places. Although we camped 
all the way from Bustamante Canyon to Rio 
Sabinas, the two most outstanding places we 
found were the Santa Catarina Canyon beyond 
Huasteca and the Infierno forty miles west of 
El Limon. I’m going back to both places at the 
first opportunity. The steep slopes of the canyon 
walls around Santa Catarina are literally covered 
with the Agave which Mrs. Shiner and Dr. 
Lowry call A. Nickelsii. The enclosed pictures 
do not in any way do justice to the beauty—or 
size of this plant. If you've never seen a whole 
mountainside in which this plant forms the 
greater part of the vegetation, you have an ex- 
perience in store. I was interested, too, in notic- 
ing that although this plant is referred to by 
Shiner and Lowry as Nickelsii (which I take it is 
the same as Ferdinandi-regis), not one of the 
thousands of plants growing there seemed to be 
multiplying by offshoots. There were plants 
there from tiny seedlings no bigger than a dime 
to others that would measure more than two 
feet across. Can it be that this is the true Agave 
victoriae-reginae which Mr. Hertrich described 





ia 


1. Rhipsalis cassutha hanging from tree in jungle on Cuesta de Galeanys Cephalocereus Palmeri 
at 695 kilometers. 3. Mountains south of last camp, taken from top of mountain. 4. Agave Nickelsii 
(Hort.), Santa Catarina Canyon. 5. Lima tree in fruit at Antiguo Morelos. 6. Clump of Mammillarias 
and branch of Kapok tree in the Infierno on road to Chemal. 7. This country was full of Ariocarpus 
fissuratus, Escobaria tuberculosa, Ocotillo, Epithelanthus micromeris var., and Peniocereus Greggii. 
8. Cycad (Zamia) and Hechtia growing in the Infierno on road to Chemal. 


Rec 
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in a recent article in your magazine? Five or six 
years ago I bought a seedling plant from Gates 
which he called Nickelsii. Last summer in talk- 
ing to Mrs. Shiner she told me that she had sent 
those plants to Gates and that they were grown 
from seeds which she gathered from under drift 
in the canyon somewhere near the spot where I 
camped and where 1 saw all these beautiful 


plants. Now, Mr. Hertrich’s plants look very 
much like those I saw. And he says that the 
true Nickelsii or Ferdinandi-regis suckers read- 
ily. What can you tell me about it? 

On the topmost ridge of this mountain I 


found my only clump of Mammillaria plumosa, 
and what a thrill that gave me. It is growing 
fine in my back yard, completely filling a ten- 
inch pot. Another plant I found on this same 
mountainside was Ariocarpus retusus. In every 
case where an Agave had bloomed, the plant 
itself had died. Many of them we uprooted and 
in no case did we find new plants growing from 
suckers. As I came back through Laredo and 
talked to Mrs. Shiner she contended that these 
were true Nickelsii. She showed me a bed of 
plants which she said she bought from some 
Mexican dealer as the true Ferd/nandi-regis. 
These plants seemed to have longer and rougher 
leaves, the rosettes more open and the color not 
so green and shiny. She contended that the two 
were different species. Now, what is a fellow to 
do in a case like this? 

We found Mammillarias growing from a 
crack in solid rock and in the most intense heat 
and brilliant sunshine imaginable. Some of these 


clumps had thirty and forty heads. In some 


places we found seedlings growing all up and 
down the branches of the Kapoks wherever the 
seeds had lodged and germinated. This Mam- 
millaria was one of the most beautiful plants we 
saw. Several plants which I brought back 
bloomed for me this spring. One clump was 
covered with bright red blossoms, while a single 
plant which I took to be the same thing was 
covered with a complete circle of pinkish blos- 
soms. These plants, incidentally, which had a 
rather yellowish appearance when I gathered 
them, due no doubt to the intense heat and the 
lack of moisture, have taken on a glossy green 
since they’ve.been in my yard and they are grow- 
ing rapidly. They withstood several light freezes 
during the winter, once as low as twenty-three 
degrees. 

At Obispado in Monterrey we found growing 
in a can and sitting on the well ledge in the 
patio, a most unusual and beautiful Echeveria. 
The Mexican in charge called it “‘mule’s ear’ 
because of the way the leaves were twisted until 
they resembled a mule’s ears. Our first attempt 
to buy the plant was unsuccessful, but on our 


irwmrey 


return trip we made another attempt, and after 
much persuasion he sold it to us for 75 centavos! 


And exchange was 5 to 1. It has developed into 


one of my prize possessions. I've tried to get it 
classified by the University botanists but they 
have never seen anything like it. I noticed to- 
day that it seems to be getting ready to bloom. 
If and when it does I'll send you a picture of it. 


It is one of the large types, standing now about 
sixteen inches high. The leaves are not so 
twisted as when I got it, but I think that is be- 
cause I have kept it in the shade and have poured 
the water to it. 


I forgot to mention the fact that at about 
6000 feet up the mountainside on my Christmas 
trip I found an Echeveria which I brought back 
and which now has two bloom stalks on it. It 
is a very interesting plant, too. 

Besides finding the zamia (cycad) pictured in 
the Infierno west of El Limon (near Chemal) 
we found nothing less than a forest of them on 
the Rio de Purificacion about fifty miles west 
of the little village of San Francisco. They were 
very interesting, but I am sure you are acquainted 


with them. 
WHAT IS AN INDEX? 


Just as we were about to go to press with the index 
for Vol. XII of the JouRNAL our chief indexer, Edgar 
Baxter came in from the hill country where he had 
spent a fourteen day vacation indexing! What an index, 


even periods were indexed! Which brings up the 
point—what is an index ? 

Regardless of the theory of what constitutes a full 
index, your editor has always believed that an index 
is to list worthwhile references. How many times have 
you used an index only to give up in disgust after a 
dozen references to a plant which are meaningless. 
Who cares if Scott Haselton saw an Echinopsis multi- 
plex in Vermont or who cares whether he lives in Alta- 
dena or China. When J. R. Brown looks up a refer- 
ence he wants to find out something about a plant or 
a person who wrote an article. I have seen him storm 
out of the office after hours of fruitless references to 
indexes. 

So here we are with a 24 page index for Vol. XII, 
which must be broken into three monthly installments. 
Please compare it with the index for Vol. XI 
and tell us exactly what you need in an index. Mr. 
Baxter has spent as many hours as any twelve Society 
members in the laborious work of indexing. For in- 
stance there are 20,000 references in the “Ten Year 
Cumulative Index” and the entire Society will always 
be indebted to the one man who did the work. Print- 
ing the 120 page index is about to throw an editor 
into bankruptcy, but thanks to Mr. Baxter, we leave 
behind us a book that will always be one of the most 
valuable of all reference books. 

Scott E. HasELTON, Editor. 
COLORADO CACTI 

Because of the heavy index to Vol. XII which we 
are furnishing with this issue of the JOURNAL we must 
postpone the 9th installment of Dr. Boissevain’s mono- 
graph. With the author's help we have made a color 
plate of his new species Coloradoa mesae verdae which 
will be furnished as a title page. About two more in- 
stallments will complete Colorado Cacti and it can then 
be bound as a separate volume. 





 . 
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Spoon-Cactus arrangement exhibited at the National Flower Show in 
Houston, Texas. Courtesy Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SPOON FLOWERS 


The following article by Mrs. M. H. Stark- 
weather was printed in the New York Times: 

The great southwestern desert, from Arizona 
and New Mexico to Southern Mexico, is said to 
be the home of more interesting desert plants 
than any other similar area in the world. These 
plants include cacti of many kinds and forms, 
agaves, yuccas and numerous other interesting 
flora. It is from this great southwestern desert 
that the plants have been collected in ever in- 
creasing numbers to supply the demand of the 
“would be’ cactus growers in our country, as 
well as in Europe. 

Practically all of the Southwestern States have 
laws to protect cacti and other interesting 
growths, Arizona in particular has a splendid 


law to protect the desert plants. Nevertheless, 
the trafhc of digging up and removing thous- 
ands of the Dasylirion Wheeleri (commonly 
called Sotol by the natives) from privately owned 
ranches continues uninterruptedly. It is from 
this plant that the freakish “spoon flowers,” 
which are being used in ever increasing numbers 
for flower arrangements and as center pieces in 
table decorations, are obtained. 

In their native environment in the Southwest, 
the “spoon flowers’’ sometimes have immense 
basal rosettes of spiny-margined leaves. The hair- 
tipped ends of these leaves are gathered by the 
hummingbirds to make their nests. 

Dasylirion Wheeleri is closely related to the 
yucca, and the flowering stalk grows to a height 
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of 16 feet, with small bell-shaped, waxy white 
flowers. They are native to Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas, thriving in altitudes of 1,500 to 5,- 
000 feet. When used in desert gardens, these 
plants need space and are useful for ‘‘accent’’ 
plants, or for the rear of the garden. 

In cooperation with the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, a continued campaign of 
education to encourage the protection and con- 
servation of the desert plants is urged by the Ari- 
zona Cactus and Native Flora Society, the Ari- 
zona Federation of Garden Clubs, and Desert 
Garden Club of Tucson. It is hoped by these 
groups that the use of “spoon flowers’’ for deco- 
rative purposes is only a fad that will soon be 


dropped. 


The Cactus and Succulent Society of America has 
officially indorsed Mrs. Starkweather’s constructive 
work in conservation. To help support her work, a 
package of Dasylirion seeds can be obtained by sending 
10c in coin and a self-addressed envelope to 2111 East 
Adams St., Tucson, Arizona. 


FRANCES HANNAY IN GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Quite a furor has been raised and considerable 
curiosity aroused, within the past year, over the 
so-called Spoon-Cactus, which has been widely 
featured in exotic flower arrangements. This 
plant is not a Cactus, but a member of the Lily 
family, and is classified as Dasylirion texanum. 





The Texas Cactus Gardens, Van Horn, Texas, sends 
this original cut from A. Blanc’s early catalogue. Mrs. 
Fred Clark calls this Dasylirion serrafolium, the Texas 
Spoon Plant. 


The plant, which has little decorative value, is 
grown extensively in the arid sections of west 
and northeast Texas and is commonly called 
Sotol. At the blooming season, it sends up a 
strong shoot from nine to fifteen feet in height, 
bearing insignificant Lily-like flowers followed 


by small black fruits. 

The foliage forms a thick symmetrical rosette 
on a short bulb-like trunk. The individual leaves, 
measuring from one to three feet, are narrow and 
prickly margined, splitting into unsightly shreds 
at the tips. When these leaves are removed from 
the plant, the bases are found to be several inches 
wide, somewhat bowl-shaped like the edible part 
of an artichoke. This widened root part is cream- 
colored and glossy and needs little trimming to 
fashion a perfect ‘‘spoon.”’ 

It was an imaginative person who conceived 
the ingenious idea of using the leaves with the 
base uppermost to form a striking arrangement, 
which immediately caught the public fancy as 
something novel and distinctive. The effective 
still life arrangement illustrated was an exhibit 
of the Garden Club of Fort Worth at the Na- 
tional Flower and Garden Show in Houston. 


SOUTHWEST CACTUS GROWERS 


Saturday, Sunday and Monday, November 9th, 10th 
and 11th, the Southwest Cactus Growers put on a 
plant photographic exhibit at the Manchester Play- 
ground, 8800 South Hoover Street, Los Angeles. There 
were one hundred and five fine pictures on display, 
most of them eight by ten or over. Considering the 
exhibit was held over a holiday there was a very fine 
attendance. 

Wednesday, November 13th, was our regular busi- 
ness meeting and trading night with a talk and show- 
ing of miniature Crassulas by E. S. Taylor. 

Wednesday, November 20th, was our regular pot- 
luck-supper with a guest speaker, Mr. W. F. Huppke, 
President of the Plant Culture League from San Pedro, 
Calif. He described the formation of the league and 
some of the things they have done since they were 
organized. 

On Wednesday, November 27th, a fine display of 
Herbarium specimens was shown and discussed by 
Mrs. Maybelle Place, who is to be commended for the 
fine work she has done. Cactus being so hard to dry 
satisfactorily, few herbariums have many specimens, 
thus making this collection one of the best in the coun- 
try. Mr. Homer Rush showed and talked about a fine 
display of Rhipsalis. 

Wednesday, December 4th, was our regular busi- 
ness meeting with a general discussion of plants. Mr. 
Walter Runyon was appointed as head of the news- 
paper publicity committee in order that Mr. E. S. Tay- 
lor might have more time to devote to magazine pub- 
licity. 

Wednesday, December 11th, was trading night with 
a plant auction and general discussion of plants. 

On Wednesday, December 18th, there was the regu- 
lar Christmas dinner with turkey and all the fixings. 
Afterwards, colored motion pictures of the last two 
Los Angeles Cactus Shows were shown through the 
courtesy of Mr. Harry Beam. 

E. S. TAYLOR, 


From Jim Fowler's “Little Dilly Clipping Bureau.” 
L. A. Times: Orono (Me.) Jan. 5—Friends of Fred 
P. Loring and his wife gathered one evening for a 
strange party. 

For six hours they watched and waited—for the 
blossom of a two-year-old night-blooming cereus to 
open seven inches. 
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COSTLY CACTI 

(Review of an article “Opuntias in So. Africa,”’ 
appearing in Farming in So. Africa—March, 1940). 

In South Africa, as in Australia, great sections of 
grazing land have become virtually useless due to the 
spread of several species of Opuntia. The infested 
areas of South Africa and Australia seem to present 
optimum growing conditions for the imported pest, 
resulting in rapid and extensive spread. 

The Opuntias were probably introduced into South 
Africa as ornamentals, but now impenetrable thickets 
of them exist in a wild state on the veldt. Damage is 
done when cattle eat the tempting, succulent joints. 
The glochids penetrate the mouths and alimentary lin- 
ing of the animals, inducing severe inflammation which 
often results in death. 

Cost of eradication attempts and losses to stock 
breeders have amounted to many thousands of dollars. 
Much has been done with arsenic poisons to eradicate 
the plants. Several methods of spraying and injecting 
have been worked successfully, but the obviously great 
cost of a manual operation, such as poisoning, makes 
it impractical in densely infested areas. Consequently, 
research on biological means of control has resulted in 
the introduction of several cactus insects, including a 
drab little moth named Cactoblastis cactorum, from 
Central America. 

A newspaper report from Australia is very optimis- 
tic about the use of Cactoblastis there. Certain areas 
were entirely cleared of Opuntia thickets by the moth- 
larvae. Later, small patches of Opuntias reappeared, 
but simultaneously so did Cactoblastis. The outhorities 
believe fifty years will see the end of Opuntias in 
Australia. 

Things look promising in South Africa, too, for al- 
though there are more species of Opuntias there, what 
Cactoblastis doesn’t attack, certain cochineal scales do. 
Several breeding stations have been erected to insure 
a supply of moth-eggs for distribution to the badly in- 
fested areas. To date (March, 1940) some 24 million 
eggs have been distributed. Under heading ‘‘Effective- 
ness of Biological Control,” the article has to say: “The 


biological methods employed . . . for eradication of 
prickly pear have not been in use for a sufficiently long 
period to enable a forecast . . . as to whether they will 


ultimately succeed in eradicating the pest. Results so 
far obtained, however, are most promising, and it seems 
probable that in the course of time prickly pear . . . will 
be eradicated or reduced to such small proportions that 
the remainder will be easily destroyed.” 

Mr. E. P. Phillips, reporting on the Botany of the 
South African Opuntias says that 14 species have been 
recorded. However, for want of material for positive 
identification of the remaining six species, he lists and 
describes only eight: Opuntia megacantha Salm-Dyck, 
O. ficus-indica (Linn.), O. maxima Mill., O. Dillen- 
nii (Ker.-Gawl), O. Schumannii Weber, O. spinuli- 
fera Salm-Dyck, O. Lindheimeri Eng., and O. imbri- 
cata (Haw.) 

All eight species are illustrated in fine color plates 
by Cythna Letty and Betty Connell. 


GRAHAM HED. 


FROM SEATTLE, WASH. 


I have just read the interesting article written by 
Bessie I. Putman on “The Troublesome Red Spider.” 
I agree with her, cold water is good to get rid of red 
spiders. We never had this pest here in Seattle, until 
we had some Texas cacti shipped here, sometime ago. 
You can wash regular house plants from the bottom 
to top, but I find you cannot give that much water to 
cacti without danger to grafts and roots. You cannot 


constantly spray with water without damage of rot. 
I lost several Rebutias and grafts this way.so I would 
like to hear from someone else on this subject, also on 
the mealy bug. 

Albert Wehrenberg’s article on the ‘“Mealy Bug Con- 
trol’’ is good, but it still deals with water for the cacti. 
I will try Fels Naptha spray on some of the big hardy 
cacti when I have the need again, but how about the 
grafts and the more rare and delicate plants that can- 
not stand so much water? I have used alcohol as a 
spray for mealy bug with good success, but find that 
rather expensive. I have had so many mealy bugs on 
plants shipped in to me and last summer it was so 
dry here in Seattle, that I had lots of trouble with them. 

Alcohol will do the work, but think there must be 
something else as good, without water. 

The root mealy is the worst problem of all. I never 
saw them until last summer. They can be on the roots 
and nearly destroy the plant before you find out the 
trouble. The only thing I know to do for this awful 
pest is to remove plant from the pot, cut off roots, 
wash plant, throw away dirt or bake it, and start all 
over again by rerooting, etc. This is far too much 
work if your collection is large, or if the cactus is large 
and hard to handle, so I wonder if there isn’t a solu- 
tion we could water with to control this pest. 

I have had my collection for about 18 years, buying 
here at our nurseries and department stores, but since 
joining the Cactus Club in Seattle and since taking the 
JouRNAL, I have found out where to buy in Mexico, 
Texas, Calif., etc. I have bought many plants from 
these places and have also found many pests, new to 
me, especially on the wild native plants. I get a big 
thrill out of these shipments and also find some beauti- 
ful, rare plants not handled at local nurseries. 


Mrs. R. E. EY er. 


POELLNITZIA, Uitew. 

In Succulenta XXII (1940) 61, A. J. A. 
Uitewaal set up the genus Poellnitzia, under 
which name the plant formerly known as A picra 
rubriflora, L. Bol. is now placed. The name is 
now Poellnitzia rubriflora, (L. Bol.) Uitew. 

The genus differs from Apicra Haw. in the 
longer perianth of the flowers, the segments of 
the tube not spreading, the outer segments re- 
duplicate-valvate, and the subsecund raceme. 

Poellnitzia is named in honor of Dr. Karl 
von Poellnitz, one of the leading German au- 
thorities on succulent plants other than cacti. 

This plant, under the name A picra rubriflora, 
L. Bol., was described in the previous issue of 
this JOURNAL (Dec., 1940). 

J. R. BROWN. 


CHECK LIST 
Cates GMM T.FOEE 5 665 Sa eee $ 3.00 
California Cactus—Baxter 1.00 
The Stapelieae (3 volumes)—White and Sloane 12.50 


The Cactus Book—Houghton .............. 2.25 
The Study of Cacti—Higgins ............... 2.25 
COMES TI oi iss Boek ee Ra tdaeees 6.50 


Cacti for the Amateur—....Paper $1.00; Cloth 2.00 
Succulents for the Amateur- Paper $1.50; Cloth 2.00 


Pronouncing Glossary—Marshall, Woods..... 3.85 
Catt — et EMO 6. occ oii dace ves teks 5.00 
Cultivation of Succulents—Jacobsen.......... 1.25 


Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. Please add 5c per volume 
postage. 
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DEDICATION OF DES MOINES GREENHOUSE 


Dedication of the desert garden in the Des Moines 
City Greenhouse was held on October 10th, 1940, 
after a period of six months’ intensive campaign. The 
Society considered itself very fortunate in being able 
to have its realization of a public desert garden dedi- 
cated by Mr. Ladislaus Cutak, director of the succulent 
gardens of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis. 
Mr. Cutak, who was in Des Moines to address the Des 
Moines Garden Club, gave an inspiring talk before a 
large group of cactophiles at the greenhouse at 10:30 
o'clock in the morning. The garden numbers over 300 
varieties of rare and common cacti, donated by nursery 
men, cacti growers of the Southwest and commercial 
dealers throughout the entire country. George Dayson, 
greenhouse supervisor, accepted the garden on behalf 
of the Des Moines Park Board, which lent its assistance 
in making the dreams of the group come true. 

This garden is the only one of its kind between 
Chicago and the Missouri Botanical Garden. With all 
the plants named and of a specimen size, it will prove 
most beneficial to cacti enthusiasts, not only for identi- 
fication purposes, but for seeing the various types of 
plants offered for sale by nurserymen. The garden con- 
tains many flowering plants at the present writing, in- 
cluding Pereskias and Stapelias. This provides quite a 
thrill for the local group members who do not have 
the advantage as do those living in warmer climates 
of seeing these plants in bloom. 

An enjoyable occasion was afforded the Des Moines 
Society by Mr. Cutak’s visit. Following the dedication, 
a luncheon was tendered the honored guest at a down- 
town tea room. Mrs. Glen Wickliff, president, pre- 
sented Mr. Cutak, who gave a talk on his personal ex- 
periences in the development of cacti. Responses were 
made by Mrs. Theo. Rehmann, president of the Des 
Moines Garden Club; Fleeta B. Woodruffe, Garden 
Editor of the Des Moines Register; Dr. Herbert Brock 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Des Moines. 

Following the luncheon, the group attended the lec- 
ture by Mr. Cutuzk, which was most stimulating, and 
which was illustrated with colored slides. Mr. Cutak 
remained in Des Moines overnight with friends and 
spent the entire next day visiting the gardens and col- 
lections of the Des Moines members. 

It is the desire of the Des Moines Cactus Society that 
anyone visiting in the city take advantage of seeing 
this garden and of enjoying its desert beauty. 

The Des Moines Cactus and Succulent Society started 
its new year with a meeting on November 29th, at the 
home of the new president, Mrs. Ray Naylor, 2511 
Pleasant Street. Serving with Mrs. Naylor on the ex- 
ecutive council are the following newly elected officers: 
Mrs. H. A. Campbell,vice-president ; Mrs. L. A. Knode, 
treasurer; Mrs. E. A. Williams, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Earle Drottz, recording secretary; Mrs. O. 
E. Kellar, librarian; Mrs. Robert Avery, historian; and 
Mrs. Glen G. Wickliff, program director. On the mem- 
bership committee are Mesdames Kellar, Williams and 
Carl Singmaster. 

The program for the year will include a talk at the 
initial meeting by Mrs. Wickliff on how cacti are 
named. The annual Christmas party and grab bag 
featured a talk by several local men on their views of 
cacti collecting. At the annual January luncheon Mrs. 
Fleeta Brownell Woodruffe, Garden Editor of the Des 
Moines Register, will give a talk on the elastic hobbies 
of the gardening clan. Mrs. Earle Drottz will speak on 
how to make a desertarium, demonstrating with her 
prize winner from the Iowa Federation of Garden 
Clubs’ fall show. Nine study lessons will follow, with 


talks on identifying and on the control of garden pests, 
by Mrs. H. A. Campbell; a talk on the economic and 
artistic uses of cacti, by Mrs. John Dailey; how to ex- 
hibit and judge a cacti show, by Mrs. Carl Singmaster ; 
how to identify the various types of succulents, by Mrs. 
Eugene Pegau; how to identify the various types of 
cacti, by Mrs. E. A. Williams; planting hints and inter- 
esting gardens, by Mrs. Robert Avery and Mrs. A. 
Ackton of Knoxville, Ia.; new information on cacti and 
succulents, by Mrs. O. E. Kellar and Mrs. L. A. Knode, 
and on winterizing cacti, by Mrs. W. B. Snider. The 
annual election of officers will be held in October, 
1941, and the meeting will conclude with a review 
of reviews under the direction of Mrs. W. G. Crawford 
and Mrs. W. L. Harding. 

During the ensuing year the group plans a surplus 
plant exchange during May, and several plant ex- 
changes throughout the year, also various field trips 
and a city exhibit. 


GRAFTING COLUMN 


A department conducted by Frank R. Mark, 825 
Elyria Drive, Los Angeles. Mail him your problems. 


Dear Mr. Mark: 


Will you kindly mention in your very interesting 
column what grafting stocks would be compatible with 
the epiphytic family? I have received from friends 
many small slips of Christmas, Thanksgiving, Orchid 
and Queen cacti which I am most anxious to bloom. 
Is there not some strong compatible stock on which 
to graft these small branches in order to bring them 
into bloom soon? 

Should the plants be allowed to get their summer 
rest Outdoors in a shaded location, making the graft 
in late summer ? 

E. M. GOLDSMITH, 
Freeport Cactus Club, Freeport, Illinois. 


The epiphytic cacti mentioned would include most 
of the RHIPSALIDANAE, EPIPHYLLANAE and HyLo- 
CEREANAE sub-tribes. 

The first two groups do not have true roots in their 
natural habitat, but are equipped with air roots and 
derive most of their sustenance from rotted leaves, 
rainfall and the air itself. The HYLOCEREANAE group 
produce both air and ground roots in nature. 

Most of the Rhipsalis and the Hylocereus do quite 
well on their own roots so it is seldom necessary to 
resort to grafting except when only a very small piece 
is available in which case Selenicereus Macdonoldiae 
will be found satisfactory for both groups. 

In the EPHIPHYLLANAE group, the Epiphyllums, 
Phyllocactus or Orchid cactus, (take your choice) all 
do well on their own roots in a rather rich, well drained 
compost soil, but if and when it is desirable to graft 
them I would recommend what is commonly but er- 
roneously known as the Burbank spineless Opuntia. 

For the smaller types mentioned, (presumably Zygo- 
cactus truncatus) three stocks are suggested, any one 
of which will do equally well: Spineless Opuntia, 
Selenicereus Macdonaldiae or Pereskia aculiata. It is 
merely a matter of personal choice as to which makes 
the best appearance. 

The grafts should preferably be made in the late 
spring or early summer, late fall or summer grafts 
are definitely not recommended. 

Specific instructions for making the grafts will be 
found in Cacti for the Amateur which you no doubt 
have, also, some very interesting articles on grafting 
will be found in the following back-numbers of this 
JourNAL, Vol. 3, p. 98; Vol. 5, p. 58; and Vol. 6, 
pgs. 9 and 46. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Group of Des Moines members who were present at the dedication of the desert garden in the 
Des Moines city Greenhouse on October 10. Upper RIGHT: A four-year-old cactus collector, “Cactus Joe” Wil- 
liams, of Washington. BELow: Group of enthusiasts in the KIO club. In the photograph are: H. H. Seilkop, 
Miss E. M. Geer, A. Wehrenberg, Mrs. C. R. Cole, Mrs. H. P. Diehl, Mrs. A. W. Light, Miss M. Diehl, Mrs. 
F. Seinsheimer, Mrs. L. F. Combs, L. F. Combs, Mrs. H. H. Seilkop, Mrs. W. J. Richardson, Mrs. F. McDaniels, 
Emil J. Clark, Mrs. E. E. Downs, R. G. Zimmerman, A. B. Light, Jos. F. Schnurr, Geoffrey A. Gray, C. R. Cole, 
Mrs. Daniel Neumann, Jr., W. J. Richardson, and Mrs. Chas. A. Poland. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS is the Curator of the Kosobe Gardens. 

Index Kosobensis Plantarum Succulentarum, Actori- A list of the 576 species of cacti and other succulents 
bus Megata, Molitana et Segawa, Yataro. Journal of cultivated in the Kosobe Garden of the Agricultural 
the Horticultural Association of Japan, September, College of Kyoto Imperial University. Plants in the 
1940. Co-author Molitane Megata is the Secretary of family Cactaceae are listed under the very doubtful 
the Cactus and Succulent Society of Japan and a fre- Backeberg classification but all of the other families 
quent contributor to the Journal while Yataro Segawa _are considered from a more conservative angle. 
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NEW CACTUS BOOK 


The Cacti of Arizona. By Lyman Benson and J. J. 
Thornber with data on cultivation and distribution by 
A. A. Nichol. Line drawings by Lucretia Breazeale 
Hamilton. Published by University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, 134 pages, 7 color plates, numerous 
illustrations and distributional maps for all species. $1. 

This very well illustrated book lists and describes 
the 72 species of cacti native to Arizona according to 
the authors. They include 32 Opuntias with 3 varie- 
ties, 5 species in the sub-tribe Cereanae, 10 species of 
Echinocereus with 1 variety, 14 species in the sub-tribe 
Echinocactanae and 11 species in the sub-tribe Cory- 
phanthanae. 

A student of the Cactaceae would be inclined to re- 
ject many of the species here described as mere varie- 
ties but this, after all, resolves into a question of per- 
sonal opinion and each botanist is entitled to his own 
opinion on taxonomy. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Benson used the Schumannic 
classification in this work since the Rosean classifica- 
tion has now been accepted almost universally but this 
is somewhat compensated by the addition of the Rosean 
designation in brackets after the outmoded Schumannic 
designation. Thus the Arizona State Flower plant is 
listed Cereus giganteus Engelm. Saguaro, sahuaro or 
giant cactus. [Carnegiea gigantea (Engelm.) Britt. 
and Rose}” and we find our old friend as “Mammil- 
laria robustis pina Schott. Devil’s pincushion. (Cory- 
phantha robustispina (Schott.) Britt. and Rose).’’ 

For each species described A. A. Nichol of the Ari- 
zona Game Department has provided a distribution 
map which greatly enhances the value of the work. The 
helpful line drawings by Lucretia Breazeale Hamilton 
are from the first edition of Arizona Cacti. Many of 
the 115 fine photographs were taken by our own So- 
ciety member, Robert H. Peebles, and these help to 
make this book a “must have” for cactophiles. 


Wk 
PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


Plans for the first General Meeting of the Society in 
St. Louis, Mo., on the fourth and fifth of next July 
are nearing completion and we want to hear from all 
of our affiliates at an early date, with a list of those who 
may attend so that preparations can be made for the 
correct number of visitors. 

On Friday, July fourth, the morning will be de- 
voted to registration of delegates and visitors and to 
getting acquainted; a luncheon will be served at noon 
on the grounds of the Missouri Botanical Gardens by 
that organization as our hosts at this first General 
Meeting. 

The afternoon will be devoted to our first meeting 
and to talks by eminent botanists and prominent speak- 
ers. There will be the talk on Nomenclature by Dr. 
Greenman, who is well qualified to speak with assur- 
ance on this subject since he is one of the members of 
the Nomenclature Committee of the International Bo- 
jtanical Congress. Dr. George T. Moore, Director of 
the Gardens, will tell us of the works and life of Dr. 
Engelmann, ‘foremost of early American Cactophiles. 

Mr. Ladislaus Cutak, in charge of the magnificent 
succulent collection at the Gardens, will talk on some 
popular side of our hobby and will illustrate his talk 
with colored slides. After this a conducted trip of the 
Gardens will be made. 

A short evening session will be devoted to discussion 
of subjects suited to programmes for local clubs and a 
moving pict re of gardens will be shown. 

On Saturday, a morning session will be held at the 
Gardens, after which we will embark in busses to points 


of interest including the Seiloff Floral Establishment 
where is located the largest midwest plant for the grow- 
ing of cacti and other succulents. Luncheon enroute 
and a short afternoon session at the Gardens will rest 
us for the public banquet at 6:30 to 8. The banquet 
will be followed by an open meeting with motion pic- 
tures and talks on popular subjects. 

At an early date we will list the hotels and other 
accommodations selected as official with their rates 
and reservations can be made through our committee 
on housing. 

Remember the attendance is not restricted to dele- 
gates and we want as large a representation of the 
membership as can possibly attend and I can assure 
you that the meeting will be well worthwhile and 
will be a pleasure to recall for the rest of your life. 
If you wish to have an advance glimpse of the plea- 
sures in store, write to The Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens, St. Louis, Mo., for a copy of ‘Guide to the Suc- 
culent Plant Collection” by Ladislaus Cutak which 
costs 25 cents. This booklet not only lists the plants 
in the collection with many illustrations but it also con- 
tains valuable hints on culture and a description of each 
of the families of the succulents. 

There will be a photographic show in connection 
with the meeting and details of this will be given next 
month. We also plan an exhibit by growers from all 
over the country of nursery grown plants which we 
hope will attract dealers from all sections and we are 
arranging for a separate meeting during the conven- 
tion for the dealers to discuss their problems. 

Plan your trip now and drop us a line to let us know 
whether you are planning to be with us. Remember the 
dates July 4th and 5th, 1941, the place, Shaw's Gar- 
dens, St. Louis. See you then. 


W. TAYLOR MARSHALL. 


CACTUS & SUCCULENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Officers and Directors—1941 


President, W. Taylor Marshall, 327 N. Ave. 61, Los 
Angeles. 

Vice-President, Ervin Strong, 315 W. Erna Ave., La 
Habra. 

Secretary, Graham Heid, c/o Walt Disney Studios, 
Glendale. 

Treasurer, Dr. R. W. Poindexter, 1000 N. Temple, 
Compton. 


Board of Directors 


John Akers, 517 West Cedar, Compton. 

Neff K. Bakkers, 6065 Broadway Street, San Diego. 

Edgar Baxter, 408 Law Building, 139 N. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 

Wm. O. Bright, 1856 W. 41 St., Los Angeles. 

Thor Methven Bock, 8148 Mannix Drive, Hollywood. 

Geo. A. Frick, 1800 Marengo Street, Los Angeles. 

Harry Johnson, Hynes. 

R. W. Kelly, 2410 La Rosa Drive, Temple City. 

Boyd L. Sloane, 1421 Dominion Ave., Los Angeles. 

Mrs. M. H. Starkweather, 2111 E. Adams St., Tucson. 

Mace Taylor, 520 E. Esther, Long Beach. 


NEW AFFILIATES 


The following clubs have affiliated with the National 
Society and we welcome them to our worldwide or- 
ganization: 

Amateur Cactus and Succulent Society of British 
Columbia, C. Coe, Secy., 2956 Frances St., Vancouver, 
Canada; Heart of America Cactus Club, Robert W. 
Rose, Pres., 559 Evanston Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kirksville Cactus Club, Mrs. L. A. Phillips, 209 W. 
Normal St., Kirksville, Mo. 
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FELLOWS OF THE CACTUS AND SUCCULENT SOCIETY 


Your new officers are now installed and actively at work. At the first meeting of the Board on January fifth, 
the following were elected to the honor of Fellowship in the Society and may use the letters F.C.S.S. after their 


names. 

FELLOW 
BalLey, Dr. L. H. 
BAXTER, EDGAR 
Bravo, Dr. HELIA 
BROWN, J. R. 
CASTELLANOS, ALBERTO 
Craic, Dr. R. T. 
CurTAK, LADISLAUS 
Dyer, R. A. 

HERTRICH, WM. 
Hiacains, M. A. VERA 
HosseEus, Dr. C. C. 
Lewis, Mrs. HARRY 
MARSHALL, W. TAYLOR 
Moore, Dr. GEorGE T. 
REYNOLDS, G. W. 
RUNYON, ROBT. 
SHREVE, Dr. FORREST 
SLOANE, Boyp 
STANLEY, PAUL C. 
STRONG, LEE 

W ALTHERS, ERIC 
WHITE, ALAIN 


WHITE, PAT 
WHITEHEAD, JACK 
WICKLIFF, Mrs. G. G. 
Wicoins, Dr. IRA L. 


ADDRESS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mexico City 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Buenos Aires 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pretoria, S. Africa 
San Marino, Calif. 
London, England 
Cordoba, Argentina 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Brownsville, ‘Texas 
Tucson, Arizona 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


IN RECOGNITION-OF— 
Writings and contributions to science. 
Writings. 
Writings and ecological findings. 
Writings. 
Writings. 
Ecological expeditions. 
Writings, lectures and aid to us. 
Writings and field work. 
Curator, Huntington Botanical Garden. 
W ritings. 
Writings. 
Organization work. 
Writings and field work. 
Director, Missouri Botanical Garden. 
Field work and writings. 
Field work and writings. 
Outstanding field work and writings. 
Co-author The Stapelieae 
Outstanding field work and writings 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine. 
Writings and field work. 
Co-author The Stapelieae and friend of the 

Society. 
Organization work. 
Outstanding field work. 
Organization work. 
Outstanding field work and assistance to the 
Society. 


There are many other possible candidates for the honor of Fellowship in the Society but nominations must 
come from the affliated groups and the above list should prove a guide as to the qualifications on which such 


candidates can be nominted. 


FROM ARIZONA 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Arizona 
Cactus and Native Flora Society, held in the Admini- 
stration Building, Papago Park, Phoenix, a talk on 
Arizona Cacti was given by Prof. Lyman Benson, As- 
sistant Professor of Botany at the University of Ari- 
zona. The lecture was illustrated by colored slides taken 
of cacti in various parts of the state. 

Mr. Matt Walton, Vice-President, presided. An- 
nouncement was made of the two honors recently re- 
ceived by the local Botanical Garden, which show the 
position held by the local society in the horticultural 
world. At the meeting, in June, of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs, in Portsmouth, Maine, Mrs. Gertrude Web- 
ster, President of the Arizona Cactus and Native Flora 
Society, received the purple ribbon for outstanding 
achievement. 

At the New York World’s Fair, honorable mention 
was given the three photographs sent in by members 
of the local Cactus Society, who represented the Ari- 
zona Federation of garden clubs at the Fair. 

An article from the New York Times, written by 
Mrs. M. H. Starkweather, of Tucson, was read. It was 
an effort to bring to the attention of the whole country 
the danger of the extinction of the Dasylirion W heeleri, 
known as the desert Spoon Flower, and to remind the 
citizenry everywhere that it is unlawful to cut desert 
cacti and the spoon plants, unless a special permit is 
obtained. 

Botany classes will begin at the Botanical Gardens 
Saturday, January 4th. Morning classes will be held 
for students from the schools, and afternoon classes for 
the adults. Mr. Charles Fleming, Director of the Desert 
Botanical Gardens, will be the instructor. Attendance 
will be free. The public is invited. 


FROM BRIDGTON, MAINE 
December 22, 1940. 


I promised you sometime ago, a report of my results 
as to growth and flowering of my cacti and succulents. 
The period over which these following notes were 
taken extends from Jan., 1940, to date. 

I go back to January because—for some reason I 
just don’t understand, a plant of Rebutia miniscula (on 
its own roots) began to show buds around Christmas 
day, 1939, and by the middle of January to the first 
of Feb. had opened fifteen flowers. This same plant 
at the present time has already put out five buds and 
bids fair to repeat last year’s show. 

In March and April the following plants bloomed— 
Echinocereus viridiflorus; Mam. longicoma, elongata, 
fragilis, pygmae, bocasana; Coryphantha neo-mexicana. 

Later on after my plants were moved outdoors, the 
following plants bloomed: Phellos perma tetrancistra in 
bloom from June 15, until Sept. Coryphantha cubensis 
(graft) in bloom around two weeks in July. Echino- 
cactus horizonthalonius, four blooms in early August. 
Astrophytum capricorne major, three blooms in Au- 
gust. Thelocactus bicolor, in bloom from July 15 to 
August 30. Lophophora williamsii had its first blooms 
on July 6 and flowered more or less all summer. 

As I wrote you before, I plunged my cacti in porous 
clay pots in the ground with no covering over them. 
Growth was very good and I had no root rot, but the 
plants were a mess when I took them in this fall. We 
had several heavy rains and the plant bodies were 
caked with mud. The spines also had lost their bril- 
liance. Next season I shall still plunge the pots, but 
erect a celloglass or similar protection over them 
against heavy rains. OLIVER P. YOUNG. 
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HUMMEL’S EXOTIC GARDENS 


“The Cactus Emporium” 
4848 W. Imperial Highway Inglewood, California 
“Wonder Collection,’ 100 intriguing, mystifying 
plants, each different, kaleidoscopic hues. Especially 
suitable for starting that collection, botanic study, col- 
leges, etc. Just the thing for the small florist who 
wishes to satisfy one customer or a hundred. . . .$15.00 
Discounts to the trade 


ExpPRESS COLLECT 


Write for illustrated price list of rare 
Mexican cacti. 
LAWSON CACTUS GARDEN 


1223 South Alamo Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH, $1 POSTPAID 


The following rare African plants: 
Trichocaulon flavum. 
Hoodia bainii. 

Huernia macrocarpa. 
Free illustrated catalogue No. 5 
Californians send 3c tax please. 
KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 
P. O. Route 3, San Diego, Calif. 


MEXICAN CACTI 
AND OTHER SUCCULENT PLANTS 
Specialty: Specimen and Show plants. 


Business is done strictly in accordance 
with the Mexican Cactus Law. 


FERDINAND SCHMOLL 
Cadereyta, Qro., Mexico 


1941 EPIPHYLLUM CATALOG 
Just Out—24 pages, Illustrated 
Send for your copy. 

R. W. POINDEXTER NURSERY 
1050 North Temple Street 
Compton, Calif. 


Our price list is now ready for distribution. 
Gives blooming period and color of flower 
of each variety. Also some very attractive 
offers. Wholesale and retail. Drop us a 
card for our list. 
A. R. DAVIS 
P. O. Box 167, Marathon, Texas 


CACTUS—Best offer in the Cactus World—15 small 
or 8 blooming size for $1.00, or both asst. for $1.75, 
all different, labeled. Cultural Directions. 25 Candy 
Cactus Seed and 25 mixed cactus seed free with each 
order. Old Man Cactus 25c extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas 


CACTI by Borg is now available at $6.60. One of the 
most helpful books. Written in English. Describes 
1100 species and has 93 illus. Box 101, Pasadena. 


COMMERCIAL DEALERS 


QUALITY HILL CACTUS HOME 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS 

559 Evanston Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS 

700 South Closner Blvd. Edinburg, Texas 
R. W. POINDEXTER NURSERY 

WHOLESALE GROWERS CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

1000 N. Temple St. Compton, Calif. 


KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 
6065 Broadway San Diego, Calif. 


CACTUS SEED 


AND PLANTS 
SUCCULENTS 


Hundreds of rare species of seed- 

ling and large specimen plants. Ask 
for our illustrated plant catalog, also seed 
catalog. Cactus Seed—Amateur’s Surprise 
Packet—100 mixed seed, easily grown species, 
carefully selected, 25c. 


R. W. KELLY 
2410 La Rosa Drive, Temple City, Calif. 


12 large native cacti, botanically labelled, no 
two alike. $1.00 F.O.B. Eastland, Texas 


EXOTIC PLANT CO. 
Eastland, Texas 


EPIPHY LLUMS 
Make your choice from hundreds of best varieties 
and new seedlings being introduced for the first time. 
Send for illustrated catalog, the first of its kind in 
America dealing exclusively with Epiphyllums. This 
descriptive booklet includes culture, soil, diseases, 
grafting, seed planting. Remit 25c in coin. 


VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 
Mrs. WV. D. Monmonier 
201 McFarlane Drive Ventura, California 


THE CACTI OF ARIZONA 
New enlarged edition contains 134 pages, 
7 color plates, 115 photos, 50 line drawings, 
60 distributional maps. One of the most 
comprehensive and valuable books ever 
published. $1.00 postpaid. 
CACTUS JOURNAL 


Box 101 Pasadena, Calif. 


LARGE SPECIMEN PLANTS 

Echinocactus grusonii 
Mammillaria Pfeiff eri 
Coryphantha Mueblenfordtii 
Cactus seed, 25¢ per packet; 

5 packets, 1,000 seed 

Cactus plants F.O.B. this point; seed postpaid. 
EULALIA TURNER 
Azusa, Calif. 


We do not attempt to edit the names of plants appearing in the advertisements. 
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